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Perry's victory centenary. Report of the Perry's victory centennial 
commission, state of New York. Compiled by George D. Emerson, 
secretary. (Albany: J. B. Lyon company, 1916. 309 p. $1.00) 

This volume contains a record of the proceedings of the Perry's vic- 
tory centennial commission of the state of New York, and a detailed 
account of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie at Buffalo, September 2-6, 1913. It does not contain a 
complete record of the series of celebrations, which were held by most 
of the cities and large towns on the great lakes as well as by the city of 
Louisville in 1913. A number of these cities issued souvenir pamphlets 
or other records less permanent than the New York publication. 

The report of the celebration in New York is supplemented by ap- 
pendices which comprise accounts of the battle of Lake Erie by George 
Bancroft, William V. Taylor, and Prank H. Severance; a dissertation 
by Henry Watterson; a description of the Perry memorial, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, by the architect, Joseph Henry Freedlander; an address by John 
M. Whitehead at the laying of the cornerstone of the Perry memorial 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 4, 1913; James A. MacDonald's address on 
"America's message to the nations" delivered at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
September 10, 1913 ; a muster roll of the American fleet, September 10, 
1813; official reports, despatches, and letters of Commodore Perry, as 
well as the official report of Captain Barclay, the British commander. 

With the exception of Doctor MacDonald's excellent address, the 
volume contains little material that is new. George Bancroft's account 
of the battle of Lake Erie was first published in 1891. The article by 
Mr. Severance was written for the Buffalo News and published August 
24, 1913. Colonel Watterson 's dissertation appears in several of the 
Perry Centennial publications issued prior to the report of the Perry's 
victory centennial commission of the state of New York, as does the 
article by Joseph Henry Freedlander. Colonel Gardiner's address at 
the Buffalo celebration, September 4, 1913, is of particular interest in 
that it is the only one in the volume that contains an appreciable amount 
of information about Oliver Hazard Perry, the man. 

The book is profusely illustrated, there being seventy-three full-page 
half-tones. The illustrations include a portrait of Commodore Perry 
which forms the frontispiece, a portrait of Captain Barclay, several pic- 
tures of the ' ' Niagara, ' ' f ae-similes of Perry manuscripts in the archives 
of the Buffalo historical society, and portraits of the several members 
of the centennial commission. There are three maps from Avery's His- 
tory of the United States and its people. The format of the book is 
good, the typography excellent, and the index adequate; yet one lays it 
aside with a feeling of regret that it should not have been made a more 
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scholarly memorial to Commodore Perry, rather than a means of com- 
memorating the services of the centennial commissioners. 

Mabel C. "Weaks 

The readjuster movement in Virginia. By Charles Chilton Pearson, 
Ph.D., professor of political science, "Wake Forest college. [Yale 
historical publications, Miscellany, IV, issued under the direction 
of the department of history] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 191 
p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Pearson's book is a substantial contribution to the literature of 
Virginia history. It is illustrative of the scientific spirit among an in- 
creasing group of young historians in the south. It has all the qualities 
of well trained craftsmanship, such as one would expect to characterize a 
study set forward under Mr. Dunning, carried to completion under 
Messrs. Farrand and Andrews, and published by the Yale university 
press on the Frederick John Kingsbury memorial publication fund. 
Written about a stormy conflict very fresh in the recollections of par- 
ticipants still living, it is everywhere objective and non-partisan. Mr. 
Pearson has the umpire's interest in the science of the game, but like a 
good umpire seems to be all but indifferent as to who piles up the bigger 
score. The English of the book is incisive and precise, if not flowing. 
Indeed it is this omnipresence of precision and the objective scientific 
spirit of the seminar which will make this scholarly book difficult for the 
uninitiate. The footnotes are all there and just what footnotes should 
be, and the bibliographical note at the end is a model of what such a 
note should be, and is itself a contribution to Virginia history. Proof 
reading and indexing leave nothing to be desired. 

Withal the story is absorbing and important, and Mr. Pearson's book 
is the only place where it is eonvincely told. 

It hinges around the struggle between state debt and public schools, 
culminating in the years 1867-1885. From these two centers radiate 
other problems and movements. All told they mean the awkward ef- 
forts of the common man to inject his spirit, his needs, his unaccustomed 
hands into the political menage. Bourbonism, holding to ante-bellum 
conceptions of honor and conservatism, pleading stability and adjust- 
ing itself to the demands of the new economic nobility, resist the levelling 
spirit; but Bourbonism goes its way into the limbo and conservatism, in 
no small measure, takes over the spirit of the new era. 

The creation of the debt is the old story of internal improvements by 
canals and railroads. By 1861 the state had invested thirty-five million 
dollars for which "it had secured, besides smaller improvements, a canal 



